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figures for the population of certain typical towns are as follows:
1801               1831               1861
Manchester and Salford   90,000            237,000          400,000
Leeds   ..        ..        ..    53,000            123,000          172,000
Bradford         ..         ..     13,000             44,000          104,000
Bolton             ..         ..     18,000             42,000            61,000
Blackburn       . .         ..     12,000             27,000            65,000
Now twelve insanitary houses on a hillside may be a
picturesque village, but twelve hundred are a grave nuisance
and twelve thousand a pest and horror. The window-tax,
which caused only one-seventh or less of British houses to have
enough light to pay the tax, was a nuisance in eighteenth-
century England; in nineteenth-century towns it was a major
affliction, though no change had in theory been made for the
worse. Streets largely remained uncleaned; where street-
cleansing Acts applied frequently only the main streets were
cleaned. Picturesque courts in small towns became squalid and
filthy slums in large cities. Dung, which was still regarded as
a marketable produce, when left to decay in the streets of
Lancashire towns, led to results which it is not suitable to
describe: when it was turned into the sewers and thus into the
rivers or canals, the revolting consequences were merely spread
more widely. Drains of any kind, indeed, were presumed to be
no more necessary than they had been fifty years before.
There were many towns like Tranent, which the 1842 Com-
mission found had for its chief drainage a water-course which
frequently flooded the main road and the " lower class of
houses.3S Its paving was shoddy and collapsed, it was not
repaired, and on dark nights the citizens frequently fell
into it.
The art of medicine had greatly advanced in the eighteenth
and early nineteenth centuries. Theory indeed had not made
a great leap forward comparable to Harvey's discovery, but
practice had been enormously advanced. John Hunter's
example in surgery had been slowly spread all over the island;
obstetrics had vastly improved; auscultation and the use of the
thermometer, two unparalleledly important clinical devices,
now came into general use. But the greater portion of the
benefits that the people should have gained from this was with-
held by the conditions under which they were forced to live.